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Journeymen Bookbinders’ Celebra- 
tion.—The Benevolent Association of 
Journeymen Bookbinders, celebrated 
the Fifth Anniversary cf their institu- 
tion on Monday evening, the 10th inst.,- 
at the house of Mr. Ira Clark, Park 
row. 


A short address was delivered by | 
their late president, after which the 
company sat down to a sumptuous en- | 


tertainment. On the removal of the 


From the Newark Village Chronicle. 


THE WORKING PEOPLE. 

We call again on the Mechanics, 
Farmers, and Working People general- 
ly, to arouse and shake off that political’ 
torpor which has no long hung upon 
the greater part of them like an incubus. 
The wheel of reformation has been set 
in motion and will not cease until its 
revolution is effectually accomplished ; 
and those who now are so inveterately 
opposed to us, will then “ hide their di- 
mivished heads.” We would also ad- 
vise them to have an especial caution 
who they may make the repositories of 
their trist, and who they may select as 
officers worthy of their choice ; for many 
will throw around them the cloak of 
hypocrisy, in order to deceive the honest 
and unsuspecting; and who, for their 
own aggrandizement, will use every 
means in their power however mean or 
dishonorable. It is a lawyer’s trade to 
practice deception and filch the hard 
earnings from the poor and unsuspect- 
ing to line his own pockets, and then, 
with the soft tongued blandishment of 
Satan, to call himself the laborer’s 
friend. Though numerous and power- 
ful and have their “‘ good society” co- 
adjutors, yet they must fall to their pro- 
per level if the operatives would only 
preserve that unity of energy and de- 
cision of character becoming them as 
worthy citizens of our republic. In 
speaking of lawyers, we wish not to be 
understood as impugning the character 
of every one, but taking them in a body. 
Many a professor of Jaw has been, and 








cloth, a number of toasts were given, 


} 


accompanied by appropriate songs. | 


From the regular and volunteer toasts 
we have selected the following: 


Benevolent Associations: They have 
received the approbation of the wise 
aud good in our ewn country ; they can 
boast of a Franklin as their founder. 

The Memory of Washington: Nei- 
ther brass nor marble can add anything 
to his fame. Standing. 

Thomas Jefferson: The great bene- 
factor of mankind; the friends of re- 
publican liberty will fondly cherish his 
principles, precepts, and practice. We 
revere his memory. 

The Working Men: Their rights, 
well understood in theory, can soon be 
reduced to practice. They must be- 
ware of political demagogues—ene- 
mies in disguise. 

Aristocracy: Its distinguishing trait, 
the oppression of those who first raised, 
and now sustain it; the gangrene—the 
political canker—it has destroyed the 
social feelings, and the equal rights of 
man. May the genius of universal hi- 
berty destroy it forever. 

Richard M. Johnson: Chivalrous 
in the field; in the Councils of the na- 
tion, the fearless and uncompromising 
champion of religious freedom. 

The departed Heroes of ’76: 
though folded in the arms of death, 
may their memory be bound in our 
breasts, and lettered on the volume of 
Eternity. 

By the President: 
science, liberty of the press, and the 
civil and political liberty of the People 
—the. four pillars of our National 
Union. May they endure forever. 

By the Vice President: The em- 
ployer and the employed; may mu- 
tual good will always subsist between 
them. 

By the Secretary: May he who has 
administered to the wants of his fellow 
creatures, never be reduced to the ne- 
cessity of asking relief for himself. 

By a Member. Benevolence: One 
of the brightest virtues that ever adorn- 
ed the bosom of humanity: when we 
cease to follow its dictates, may its 
blessings forsake us. 

By a Member. May no private opi- 
nion exclude any honest man from pub- 
licly serving his country. 

By a Member. Narionan Epuca- 
T1ioN: The only true source of Li- 
berty and Equality. May the time 
not be far distant when the rising ge- 
neration will enjoy it. 

By a Member. Our Art: Like good 
wine, as it increases iu age, it improves 
in taste. 

By a member. The Working Men 
of Albany: ** Redeemed, Regenerated, 
and Disenthralled.” 

No time to read papers.—All men 
will find time for anything that is really 
a gratification to them; and hence the 
complaint of no time is in fact no taste 
for newspapers. Every man has time 
to read a weekly paper during a rainy 
day or long evening, or sometimes while 
waiting for meals. If he is not a slave 
he can certainly find time to improve 
his mind. His children undoubtedly 








have time enough to learn vice, and if has not 


the means to raise them above the level of ig- 
norance, they will generally prove vicious. 
Industrious people can find time to read. 





him witness. 
There is another evil which operates 


| strongly against the object of the work- | 


ing people—that is, their dependence 
for employment on those who claim 


higher grades in the scale of being, 


many of whom are clothed in the out- 


. wee | 
ward sanctity of religion, and are there- | 
by better qualified to wield their deadly | 


weapons to thwart our laudable pur- 
pose. Bnt this evil will vanish 


tend with. 


case In many instances which we could 
name. 


guide of all their actions. 
The well being of society requires 





is yet, an ornament to his country ; but 
/on this point, let his past actions bear 


when 
they see the strength they have to con- 
This has already been the 


But we shall forbear until the 
public good shall require an exposure 
of them; and then nothing will prevent 
a full disclosure of any and every thing 
we may consider beneficial to society. 
| we will never become the hireling tools 
of ashackled press, like some who make 
| their itching love of money the sole 


objects, differing from all others, in be- 
ing a remedy for those evils so destruc- 

tive of all good order in society: name- 

ly, a universal system of education, a 

just reward and respect for usefulness, 

equality in,society, except when varied 

by moral worth and industry, and the 

constant improvement of the mind; 

than which nothing offers a more per- 

manent support to a republic, and the 

want of which alone has been the down- 

fall of every government that has come 
to nqught within the reach of history. 

It is true that it assumes a party cha- 

racter, but this is the necessary conse- 
quence of the working people becom- 

ing convinced of the advantages of as- 
sociation; and the alarm of the aristo- 
crat, when he sees that his opportunities 
for gain will lessen by such union, and 
interest obliging him to oppose it, that 
he may the better preserve his ill got- 
ten power and wealth. Hence arise the 
party divisions. The movers of this 
excitement aim at the establishment of 
the plainest principles of justice, be- 
lieving that all men are born into the 
world equally helpless and dependent, 
all virtuaily bound by the maxim, “ He 
that will not work, neither let him eat.” 
But in the present state of society, it 
happens that many contrive to eat at 
the expense of who those work. Pro- 
vidence, in the formation of man, evi- 
dently designed him for a social and 
improving state of existence, and gave 
him the means of sustaining life at a 
very small expense of labor, that his 
whole days may not be lost in trying to 
preserve them for a short space with the 
prospect before him of a certain dissolu- 
tion, as the only reward of all his toil. 
This is not merely an inference; but 
observation of real life proves it a truth. 
It has been ascertained by accurate 
‘calculation that, with the recent im- 
| provements in labor saving machinery, 
}each man in the civilized world work- 
ing two hours per diem would produce 
an abundance for the comfortable sup- 
port of the whole community. Now if 
this be so, why do hundreds drag out a 





of every twenty-four hours they live, 
and yet suffer the extreme of want? 
The answer is an ¢téy-one :—they are 
\robbed. ‘ By whom?”—we are asked 
'_—By monopolizers of that which does 
‘not belong them—by such as produce 
| nothing, and yet engross that produced 
iby others. 

This has become apparent to the in- 
'telligent portions of the working men, 
| who have set themselves about reform- 








wretched existence, laboring one half 


just come to hand, and concludes un 





The American Manvfacturer, a pa- 
per we once thought opposed to us, has 


article in the following language. 

‘“‘ Let then the working classes unite. 
Let them undertake a thorough and 
radical reform. Let them place in 
power men from their own ranks, who 
understand and will maintain equal 
rights. Let them make the principles 
which should bind them together their 
daily study, and motives to action on 
on each and every occasion when call- 
ed upon to exercise the high preroga- 
tives of freedom. 'Then our democracy 
will be pure and permanent—free alike 
from despotism and licentiousness.”’ 





From the (Alabama) Spirit of the Age. 
THE PIONEER—No. 3. 
I laid down my position, in my first 
number; in my second, I showed, I 
hope to the reader’s. satisfaction, that 
the litigation I proposed to abolish, by 
cutting it up by the root, is very injuri- 
ous to society ; that it is at least very 
expensive, costing this state more than 
half a million of dollars annually. | 
showed also that the measure which I 
proposed, withholding the coercive pow- 
er of the government from all contracts 
made after a limited time, would ef- 
fectually save this expense. This in- 
deed must appear from a mere state- 
ment of the case, without argument. 
It has appeared, then, that the evil to be 
remedied is very great; and that the 
remedy proposed could not fail to be 
most effectual. Here, then, we might 
close our numbers, and claim to have 











Pioneer. You have too little confi- 
dence in mankind: but if you would 
not purchase such paper, you could not 
be injured by it. 

Shaver. That is very true, sir, and 
more than this—your system would 
throw me out of business. 

Pioneer. That may be true too, sir ; 
but however worthy the professors in 
your line, the profession, itself, is not 
thought to be one of great public utility. 
The destruction of that branch of busi- 
ness could not, therefore, be considered 
a public calamity. Some would even 
regard it as a public benefit. 

Shaver. You seem to have answer- 
ed me pretty well, so far as the public 
is concerned; I suppose you do not 
think it worth while to spend a thought 
upon my own private interest. 

Pioneer. Yes, 1 do, sir. Ihave a 
great regard for your interest. My plan 
is to benefit all, and injure no one. 
And I do not believe that my scheme 
would injure you atall. Tell me sir, is 
your business an agreeable one ? 

Shaver. By nomeans. Itis on the 
contrary an irksome disagreeable busi- 
ness. When I commenced it I was as 
full of tender sympathies as most men. 
These sympathies were continually ap- 
pealed to; [ had to listen to hundreds 
of tales of misfortune ; by which means 
I was rendered very wretched. But I 
sustained losses when I listened to the 
voice of sympathy; 1 was therefore 
compelled by the voice of interest to 
subdue my feelings. I said to myself, 
were [ to permit these notes to fall into 
the hands of others, they would still be 





made out our case, but as it may be 


effectual, would prove worse than the 
disease, [ am disposed now to defend 
the remedy proposed, against any ob- 
jections which may be made against it. 
It fs said to be easier to pull down than 
to build uporto support. Let me take 
the more difficult side, then, and defend 
my own favorite measure, instead of 
pulling down the systems of others. 
But as objections may be made against 
that system on various grounds, and by 
various characters—if I am to answer 
all, [ must be allowed to take one ata 
time. My most zealous opponent may 
perhaps be the Shaver; I shall there- 
fore hold a short dialogue with him. I 
do not introduce this character to bring 
a “railing accusation” against bim; by 
no means—it is not my business, at 
present, to accuse others, but to defend 
myself; besides, I do not know but they 
are about as good as other people; I 








»|ing the evils. Indeed they have long 


at this particular juncture, that the | thought of these truths; but have never 


those with whom they have dealings 





every indecorous approbrium, will by 


| 


| ing. 


| past actions be remembered. 


friends to our canse, should be vigilant- | 
ly active in scrutinizing the conduct of | for this reason—They that have grown 


expressed them to each other before, 


»|fat by their services, have told them 


for many who now heap upon them |this was their fate, and they must sub- 


of things always was, ought to be, and 


'of religion to more completely enslave 


Already have our motives been mis- | the mind, whose hypocritical priests* 


, ; | mit—they have told them that this state | 
and by, to suit their own private interests, 
Al-| change their principles ; for like the ca- | by Providence was ordained to be— 
'melion, their characters are ever chang- | and have kept them ignorant enough to 
To those we will say, let their | believe it—have employed a corruption 


Liberty of con- | 


construed by the aristocracy who are 
|opposed tous. We have by some been | 
_called masons; by others, because for- | 
\sooth, we dared to publish Col. John- 
'son’s report against the stopping of the 
Sunday Mail, and have been a little 
more anti-orthodox than some of our 
cotemporaries, the opprobrious epithet 
of infidel has been given us. Others 
call us Jacksonians, and so we are, and 
always have been, but we do not think | 
that the administration of president 
Jackson needs our feeble aid. We have 
embarked in a cause that is dissemina- 
ting his principles throughout our yet 
free and happy country—the cause of 
the working part of the community; 
and as long as we are enabled to survive, 
shall fearlessly advocate their just rights, 
and support such men for office as shall 
be recommended by a majority of the 
working people. Our opponents have 
already prognosticated our exit from this 
** world of woes”’ ere the coming of our 
falt election—but we trust there is pa- 
triotism and liberality enough among 
our fellow operatives, to extend to us 
sufficient support to keep our bark 
afloat. 











From the Eclectic Observer. 

WORKING PEOPLE’S PARTY. 

It is seldom that a popular excite- 
ment takes place in a community which 
does not soon command respect on ac- 
count of its numbers. But, as it gene- 
rally happens that the majority com- 
prises the more ignorant portions of so- 
ciety, such excitements, though respect- 
able in their numbers, are apt to.end 
unfavorably to their design through the 
unskilful management of their directors ; 
or to dissolve by the discordant zeal 
with which the unenlightened enlist 
themselvesitsvotaries. Such, however, 
is not that now existing among the pro- 





have preached them resignation to their 
bondage, while adding to it by their own | 
uselessness—and to finish the last link | 
in the chain they have thus forged for | 
the humble operative, have told him it) 
was impossible ever to obtain relief, and | 
affected to pity his situation. But at 

present we feel confident of the success 

of our party (for we have now become 

a party) from the circumstance that 

these facts are obtaining a circulation 

among the people—and when once 

heard and understood by the working 

men generally, the grand object is gain- 

ed; for we contend only for palpable 
matter of fact truths whose propriety 
strikes the plain common sense man at 
the first hearing, and that nothing but 
interested sophistical aristocracy can. 
object to. 
bility of a rapid spread of the excitement 

till it influences the state legislatures :— | 
and when once this is the case, changes 

will be effected easily in our favor, 

which by degrees will make society 

what we wish it to be in every respect: 

We do not ask the rich to give us their 

possessions, nor do we look for an 

equalization of property; but we are 

anxious, and expect to see labor made 

honorable. Then the aversion to it will 

be removed, and the number of opera- 

tives be increased, and the task become 

lighter. Now it promises nothing but 
a hard life without a reward, disgrace, 
and ignorance ; but if our objects are 
vained, the incentives to avoid it will 
be lost, and the farmer’ and mechanic 
be respected as the merchant, and es- 
teemed much more worthy. 

We have copied several pieces this 
week to which we refer the reader for 
the present; meanwhile we shall re- 
sume the subject insucceeding numbers, 
and there treat it in its different bear- 
ings. 

















ductive classes of the United States ; its 


. * This is applied to such as it suits. 


: * 
There is now every proba- 


know some of them who are very wor- 
thy men, and [ think it is the state of 
society in which they live, and the law 
under which they act, that are to blame 
'—not them. Let us not then quarrel 
witht he stone that hits us; but with him 
who throws it. But I will no longér 
detain you from 
THE DIALOGUE. 

Shaver, This is a sad project of 
yours, Mr. Pioneer; you would destroy 
credit, produce a stagnation in trade, 
and bring us all, I fear, to starvation. 
As to myself—there can be on doubt} 
about it—your system would certainly 
ruin me. 

Pioneer. How would you be injured, 
pray ? 

Shaver. Why sir, I have not less 
than five hundred notes of hand in my 
possession—some of them for a large 
amount—and I am _ persuaded that I) 
would not be able to collect one half of 


contended that the remedy, however | 


forcibly collected; and I may as well 
‘reap a profitable harvest as another. 
|Time and perseverance have rendered 
the business less disagreeable: I make 
less distinction than formerly between 
misfortuneandcrime. If] seetwo men 
sent to jail, the one for debt, and the 
other for horse stealing—I consider 
'both of them confounded unlucky. I 
forget the distress of others by turning 
|my attention more closely to my own 
interest. 

Pioncer. You do notthink your em- 
ployment has a favorable moral influ- 
ence upon your own mind? 

Shaver. Although I think it an ho- 
| nest calling, Lconfess, I think its moral 











influence unfavorable. 

Pioneer. 1 do not call in question 
the honesty of the calling under our ex- 
isting legal system; but I think it is a 

| dishonest system, or an unhappy one at 
least, that gives riseto the calling. Tell 
me again, to be a successful shaver, 
does it not require a man of various ta- 
| lents—of skill in human nature, of ge- 
neral information, of firmness and per- 
severance, as well as industry ? 


Shaver. Jt requires ali that, I agree. 

Pioneer. It requires capital too, 
does it not? 

Shaver. Certainly. 

Pioneer, - And could not a man pos- 


sessed all these various talents and ac- 
quirements, and capital with the rest, 
follow some more pleasant employment, 
sufficiently lucrative, and more favor- 











them without the help of the compulsory 
process of the law. 


able in its moral influence ? 

Shaver. No doubt of it. My per- 
sonal objections to your system are 
satisfactorily answered. But your scheme 
would be destructive to trade and credit, 
as I observed at first. E should proceed 
to discuss this branch of the subject 
with you; but here is my friend Mer- 
chant, who uuderstands it much better 
—I will transfer you over to him. 

Pioneer. With all my heart; but 


Some of them [) time will not now permit—we will there- 


fear I shall lose as it is, although I did| fore adjourn the discussion till next Fri- 


not trade for them without a close ex-| day morning. 


amination, as to the pecuniary ability 
of the makers. 
Pioneer. My dear sir, I do not pro- 


rights—nor of one of your remedies. 
Collect your notes, sir. I would be 
glad to see how merciful you would be 
to your debtors. 


law gives you. 
propose to interfere with old contracts. 
Your notes were “* made under the law; 
they are not under grace.”” I meanno- 
thing irreverent by the allusion ; my ob- 
ject is illustration. 

Shaver. You seem to have answer- 
ed my objections as to the notes now 
in my hands, or as to any notes tuat 
might be made previous to the com- 
mencement of your most gracious dis- 
pensation. But when there should be 
no more notes ‘* made under the law,” 
suppose I should collect such a mass of 
your gracious promises, as 1 now have 
of more valuable paper; suppose 
were to purchase ten thousand dollars 
worth, (nominally,) what the d l 
would you have me to do with it. 

Pioneer. You would not purchase it. 

Shaver. Ah! hah! you're right for 
once. lwould not except of a cart 
load of your gracious paper, in exchange 
for a cart load of manure. 








| 
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S. P. 


WEALTH OF THE CHURCH. 
The following article with this title, 


|pose to deprive you of one of your, appears in the last number of the Chris- 


tian Pioneer, an English paper. 
The statements it exhibits of the im- 
mense revenues of a single Cathedral— 


But still I do not pro- | not accounted, however, the richest in 
pose to deny you any remedy that the | the establishment of the English church 
My system does not; —may well excite astonishment; and 


in connexion with other authenticated 
facts, seem to authorize the conclusion 
of the writer, “ That the English 
Church is best paid and worst served of 
any Christian Church in the world,” — 
Chr. Register. ; 
It may not be without use, to apprize 
the public of the good things that are 
connected with St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
To begin with the Bishop :—The chair 
of the See of London is fixed in the 
Yathedral. The income of it averages 
from £15,000 to £20,000 per annum, 
with a prospect of great increase at no 
distant period, from falling in of build- 
ing leases; for, within 20 years of the 
present time, the annual revenue of the 
bishopric, will it is said, exceod £100, 
000. There are two superb houses in 
‘St. James’s Square and Fulham, and 
at least thirty manors, together with very 
good, but not very extensive patronage. 








Surely this is a little too much for a 









successor of the Apostles. Much com- 
plaint, and justly, is made of the mise- 
rable stipends on which the working 
part of the clergy have to eke out a 
miserable existence. And there are 
those who think that a part of the im- 
mense revenues of the bishop of Lon- 
don, might be advantageously employed 
in augmenting the salary of the poor 
half starving curate. ‘This we must not, 
however, expect from asense of proprie- 
ty on the part of the bishop: nothing 
but the law of necessity will iuduce him 
aud his brethren on the bench to spare 
of their superfluity, thate others may | 
may have whereof.to eat. 

The Deanis next in rank. A good 
town house, ana a revenue of many 








thousands per annuum, are attached to 
this dignity; the service required very 
small. ‘Theu follow the Residentiaries. 


They are a set of very eomfortable 


rests, living in snug houses, in their | 
Nar sisted , Shee de icone }and I have no doubt that you feel con- 
quiet retreat in ** Amen Corner,” enjoy- 


ing about half the amoluments of the | 
dean, that is £3000 per annum, each. 

The Prebendaries are numerous, but | 
with various ifcomes. 
cousin of the duke of Northumberiand, | 
who is also bishop of Carlisle, and half 
a dozen things besides, receives some 
thousands a year. The duties of the | 
Prebendaries, as well as the Residen- | 
tiaries, are chiefly: performed by three- | 
and-six-penny substitutes! The Chan- 

cellor, Preceptor, ‘Treasurer, &c. &c., 

have all fat births, and litthe work. 

The minor Canons are the next. They | 
are poorly paid, till they become enti- 

tled to the patronage of the church, in 

which are found livings as high as 

£2000 a year. Some years ago, they 

found a* substitute upon still cheaper 

terms than their superiors, who pay 

os. Gd. it is their duty to perform the 

early service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Reluctant, as they naturally might be, 

to leave a warm bed for a celd church, 

they engagea miserable minister,who for 

ninepence a morning reads the prayers! 

Of course the inferior officers are badly 

paid. These are the Vicar’s Choral, 

Choristers, Vergers, &c.; but they tax 

the public, by.disgracefully extorting 
money from the spectators of the Ca- 

thedral and its national monuments. 


Dr. Perey, the | 


We have given our readers a speci- 
men of the riches wasted inthe church. 
In every cathedral similar abuses pre- 
vail. But how fare the working priests? 
With the enormous revenues of the | 
bishop of London, and other dignitaries 
of St. Paul’s, let our readers compare 
the following statements, supplied to us 
by writers both of and for the church. 
There are 3589 parochial henefices, 
not exceeding £96 per annum; there 
are 4809, without fit habitations for re- 
sidence for the incumbents, and there 
are more than 1000 livings under £60 
per annum, and 442 under £30! And 
how many hundreds of Curates with 
but half abelly full, it is not easy to say. 
Turn from the church, let us ask what 
is the condition of the poor—of the 
for whose support one fourth part of 
the property of the church was original- 
ly given? Hundreds of _thousands are 
on the edge of starvation. Is this just? 
Is this what we might expect ip a 
Christian country? is this the 


poor, 


cCol- 


duct of the church dignitaries, the con- | ¢hanics take place among any nation, 


duct recommended in the Gospel? if 
not, why are such things? 
is plain. 


The answer 


intesest to put an end to such iniquities. 
Tho voice of the people, is the voice of 
God—it is irresistible. 

We request our readers’ attention a 
little longer. The annual emoluments 
belonging to the English and ‘Srish 
church, are greater in amount than is 
the sum of all the salaries of ail the 
ministers of all Christendom besides! 
£3,596,009, it has been computed, are 
annually received by the English and 
Irish clergy! Who, not being a sharer 
in these riches, and made of flesh and 
blood, can hear such a statement, with- 
out crying shame, shame? But those 
who profess themselves of the church 
of England, are only a small portion of 
the inhabitants of those kingdoms. 
the professors, thousands are not hear- 
ers, and yet the professors are estimated 
at the low number of 6,400,000; while 
the professors of all other denominations 
amount to 14,600; and while 
teen millions and a half have the or- 


*. . . . . * } 
dimances of religion administered to | 
them, at least as well as the profes- | 
sors of the church, for £1,024,000, the 


cost of the religious provision for six 
and ahalf millions, is nearly 9,090,000 
of money! Out of this enormous sum, 
the church of Treland has, for profes- 
sors, only 490,009 people, takes no less 
asum than £1,300,000, that is expend- 
ed in the religious education of all the 


professors in the kingdom besides, ex-_ 


cepting those of the church—more than 
is expended for fourteen millions of 
hearers! 
hearers is estimated at thirty milliois, 
and for these—for thirty millions, not 
so much is expended, as for 400,000 in 
Ireland! In 


of people are taught for half the sum 


consumed in Lreland, on the instruetors 
of 490,000 protestants. 


i hardly bear 


| so, 1b 





Of | 





|ment of a hitherto debased and con- 
fours | 


In France the number of | 


the United States of | 
America, 9,600,000 persons are taught | 
for £576,000; that is, nearly ten millions | 


Add to this, 


because she has not done so, must these 


-_——" 


2 


® 


4 sgh 


that is notorious, the work of the church 
is ill done, and done worst where most 
is received. {t is a fact, the English 
church is best paid and worst served of 
any Christian church in the world. 
How long, my countryimea—how long 
shall these things be? | 


c 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


— 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 


TO ROBERT DALE OWEN. 





Sir—Your maxim is certaiuly a cor- | 
rect one, that “the first step towards cu- | 
ring a disease is to understand its na- | 
ture. He who shows distinetly wherein | 
an evil consists, has not, indeed, done | 
all, but he has done something. He! 
has probed the wound, though he has 
vot prescribed its trentment.” Such, I 
believe, was your objet in writing the 
essay entitled “ Wealth and Misery ;” 


vinced that you have established to a 


| demonstration, ** that the immense mo- 


dern ‘powers of production might be 


'a blessing, and that they @re a curse.” 
| But, strange as it may appear to you, 


itis nevertheless true, that your reason- 


|Ing has produced on my mind no con- 


viction of the truth of the above propo- 


sition; but you know doctors will differ, 


and it is no wonder that you and fF do. 
You say your father ascertained that 
nineteen twentieths, at least, of Great 
Britain’s artificial power has been crea- 
ted within the last century; and you 
assert that previous to this period * her 
population found means to subsist, and 
comfortably, too, much more comfortably 
than her working class subsists today ; 
for starvation and a famine fewer were 
evils scarcely known to their simple an- 
cestors.”” [| am sorry that you have not 
taken advantage of your superior know- 
ledge to go farther than this. Assertion, 
you are well aware, is no proof, and 
niyv denial of your assumption will go 
as farto prove it Incorrect, as your as- 
sertion to prove it true. But I think I 
have rather more than this. -I 
have given you an extract frony Fletch- 
er’s state of Scatland rather more than 


} 
Gone 


a century ago, which, ia my opinion, 
goes to prove that the ** much more 
f s 


7 39 ‘ . ‘ P ‘ 
COMP Oi table” state in which our * siunple 


ancestors” subs te d in those day S ¢ xhi- 
bits but a * beggarly account” of being 
even so comfortable as their descend- 
ants, bad as they are. 

It is a difficult matter to ascertain 
anything like the actual state of the | 
lower classes of society prior to the in- 
troduction of machinery. ‘The affairs 
of the sovereign and his nobles cccupy 
all the attention of historians. ‘Their 
butcheries aud their debaucheries are 
too much the theme of these writers to | 
allow them to pay even a passing notice 
to the real situation of the producing 
classes. Ilence it is no easy matter for 
us to take a retrospective view of their 
situation and compare it with our situa- 
lion at preseut. But it strikes me that 


: ee (ee ape 
the occasional sketches which we have 
Dt 3g ; as : 

of their situation in 


hose day = will 


you out in your beltef of 


| their comparatively happy state, com- 


pared with ours of 
ane Aah 
And tt strikes meas 


the present day. 
a fact, that, in ex- 
act proportion as unprovements in me- 


the same ratio, will knowledge 


j}and a consequent enlightened public 
The people are toblame. ft | 
is in their power to put an end to such |of a doubt, that jt is to those improve- 
iniquities—it is their duty—it 1s their | 


opinion follow; and to me it admits not 
i 
mehts in the arts and sciences, which 
have resulted in such prodigious and 
almost incredible artificial power, that 
we owe the rapid dissemination and 
extension of the true principles of civil 
and religious liberty; as, admitting it 
to be a fact that man was in a more en- | 
viable situation as to the necessaries | 
and even the comforts of life et that 
time, would you for a moment prefer | 
that state of moral and intellectual 
blinduess which then existed to the en- 
quiring, enlightened, and = cultivated | 
taste which now exists,;even amoug the | 
despised working classes of society?) 
And were | asked the cause of this| 
mighty change—this transition from 
gross ignorance and as gross supersti- 
tion, to the present ennobling disen- 
thralment of the humai mind, I would | 


not hesitate to answer, that this anima- | 
ting and cheering progressive improve- 


temped portion of society, was owing | 
more to improvements in mechanics, or | 
‘* power machiper®,” than to any other | 
cause, or rather, than to all other| 
‘auses put together. As a proof of the 
correctness of this position, let us but | 





, castour eyes over the existing state of so- 


- . 
ciety throughout the globe: does it not 


furnish conclusive proof that mental and 
moral cultivation go hand in hand with 
improvements it machinery? Not that! 


as comfortably situated as regards. the 


comforts and necessaries of life as they 


might and ought to be. But I do say, 
that the wretchedness and misery which 
preys upon the working classes is to 
be traced to some other cause than that 
of machinery; and that cause is, I 
think, in society itself. And I cannot 
see the justness of saddling all the dis- 
tress that exists, on machinery. So- 


improvements be blamed? To take 
but one case as an illustration: Is it 
not notorious, that our system of laws, 
even in this boasted republican coun- 
try, were framed and brought into be- 
iig When man was but a child in every 
respect to what he is now? and yet be- 
caiise they are old, and have the stamp 
of an ignorant and barbarous age upon 
them, they must be kept in operation, 
no matter how much they are at war 
with the improvements of the age, 
And this, sir, is but one item of the 


'* mighty whole.”’ Is it machivery that 


has produéed the distress either here or 
in Britain? I hesitate not one moment 
to deny the correctness of this position, 
and to assert without fear of being over- 


misgovernment, Yes, sir, to the misgo- 
vernment of society, and not to the 
present competitive commercial system, 


do I attribute the evils which grind the 


face of the poor. But by misgovern- 
ment, I mean not only occasional op- 
pression and injustice, but the whole 
system of enacting laws and institutions 
which are at war with the interests and 
the rights of the great body of the peo- 
le. Were, it appears to me, lies the 
root of all the evils which have debased 
and degraded man. And to this point, 
if we wish a radical cure, must the re- 
medy be applied—not in supporting 
fanciful theories, no matter how spe- 
cious they look ;- but in a complete—a 
thorough and an unsparing removal of 
every excrescence or gangrene which 


operates or preys upon the body poli- ' 


tic, and thereby produces moral disease 
and consequent misery. 

And what is the remedy equal to the 
removal of this great moral pestilence ? 
Is it ‘to form communities, not on the 


principle of common property, but of | 
Such appears | 
ams ich ppears | attracted to the important subject of 
as your specific to ameliorate, if not | 


labor for equal labor ?”’ 


cure, the existing evils of our present 
state of misery and suffering. Sorry 
am Ito say, that in these schemes of 
‘* communities,” or ‘‘ cooperative so- 
cieties,” since the failure of your phi- 
lanthropie father’s attempts, I can but 
place little reliance in either their suec- 
cess or their efficacy. But, sir, admit- 
ting their success, they appear to me 
totally Inadequate to effect a radical 
cure. ‘That they might act as pallia- 
tives, may be true; but if we want to 
accomplish an effectual cure, we must 
probe the disease to its core. This dis- 
order in the body politic, as I see it, is 
not caused by power machinery, but by 
misgovernment: and this misgovernment 
is the effect of ignorance in the people. 
if this position is correct, then we see 
at once where to apply the remedy: In 


iplace of that debasing ignorance, let 


us plant real knowledge, and the evils 
attendant on misgovernment will be 
disp lled before the rays of knowledge, 


like the mists before the rising sun. 


‘These principles are so ably and clear- 


ly established by the “report of the joint 
committees of the e1 
Philadelphia,” on tl 
iistruction, that ] | 


yt 
‘ ry’ > » © 
one short extract. ] hey Say. 


r ‘subject of public 

ir lefve to make 
' “Ina 
republic the people constitute the go- 


verument; and by wielding its powers 


in accordance with the 
of their intelligence or their ignorance, 
of their judements or their caprice, are 
cood or evil destiny. 
laws and create the institutions that 
promote their happiness or 
their destruction. If they be wise and 
intelligent, no laws but what are just 
and equal will receive their approba- 
tion, or be sustained by their suffrage. 
if they be ignorant and. capricious, they 
will be deceived by mistaken or design- 


ing rulers, into the support of laws that | 


are unequal and unjust.” 
in my next, I shall attempt some re- 
marks on some of the other positions 


which you maintain in your essay on | 


“ Wealth and Misery.” t. W. 


—_— 





For the Working Man's Advocate. 
Mr. Eprror— 
It is not a little amusing to observe 
how some individuals will persevere to 


carry their favorite schemes. Amusing, | 


did L say ; it is loathsomely disgusting, 


to observe the pertinacity (worthy of a, 


better cause) of a knot of bigots, who 
are attempting, at all hazards, to sow 
dissentions among the working men. 
It was but the other week, that, taking 


advantage of a popular excitement | 
jabout a ward inspector, whom our 


worthy city rulers “ reformed,” they 
attempted the denouncement of a por- 
tion of their fellow citizens, whose be- 
lief, it seems, did not square with their 
creed, 


of the resolutions of the Eighth ward. 
No doubt these werthies were of Hu- 
dibras’s opinion, that 
‘‘He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight some other day ; 
But he that is in battle slain, 
W ill never rise to fight again.” 
They fully verified the first line, by 
their cowardly abandonment of their 
persecuting principles when attacked ; 





ciety has not kept pace in improve- 


‘and, if- report speaks true, they have 


ments with those in mechanics; andj already demonstrated the truth of the 


Second, for the “cry-is up” that the 





‘itv and county of 


dictates either | 


produce | 


And when arraigned before the | 


bar of public opinion, they ignobly | 

| | te, y a ok /and that the present times require not 
‘shrunk into the subterfuge of somebody | RR ay Waseem, Me 

; ‘only good tei ry, b vor sourace 

lelse—some “ mighty unknown”—ha-| OY 8 wil bi sags nt 

mean to say that the working classes are | vine foisted in the proscribing clause | 





same individual or individuals to whom 
you boldly pointed the finger of scorn, 
as the author or authors of the uncon- 
stitutional clause, are the same who 
wrote the vindictive.and malignant ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Evening 
Journal of the 14th inst., above the 
siguature of ‘* Americanus;”’ and which 
that pretended independent journal not 
only gave circulation to, but sanction- 
ed and commended in their edito- 
rial department. And when chal- 
lenged for their approval of the slan- 
ders of ““Americanus,” they prudently 
“keep silence.” Yes, they wait till 
their poisoned arrows have produced 
the effect intended. .'Truly this band 


of * fanatics’? and the “ dough faced” 
thrown, that all the distress is owing to | 


editors of the Journal, are worthy of 


‘each other, and may gratulate each 
‘other with the “ all hail, well met,” or, 
las the old adage has it, “* Birds of a 


feather flock together.” 
A LOOKER ON. 
FOURTH WARD. 

At a meeting of the Mechanics and 
other Working Men of the Fourth ward, 
held pursuant to previous notice, at 
i. 


Harmony Hall, on the 17th instant, of | 


which Mr. John Morrison was chair- 


and P, 


drews, secretary, the following resolu- 


4 


man, C. Montgomery An- 


tions were severally‘read and adopted : | 


Resolved, That we view, with pride 
und pleasure, the stirring spirit that is 


abroad throughout the land, among our | 


fellow workmen, prompting them to re- 


flect, whether the great principles set | 


forth in our National Declaration exist 
in practice, or in theory only, among us. 

Resolved, That we particularly re- 
joice to observe the attention which is 


republican education, because we be- 
lieve that through equal education 
alone, can we become, as adults, free 
and equal. 


Resolved, That we consider any sys- | 
tem of education incomplete and unre- | 
publican, which does not embrace equal | 

food, clothing, lodging, and instruction 
from infaney to maturity ; and that we) 


consider it one of the most important 
duties of government to provide such 
. . a s ae 
education and guardiansoip for the 
children of all, without respect of per- 


sous or classes. 


Resolved, That we recommend our | 
delegation in the Executive Committee | 
to accede to no half measures on this 


subject, the very turning point of our 
cause ; convinced that principle ought 
to ¢o before temporary expediency, and 
that whatever the people see to be just 
and right, and resolved to carry, that 
they will carry, in spite of the influence 
of wealth, in spite of the intrigues of 
unprincipled politicians, and the 
schemes of desioning demagogues. 
Resolved, That we have perceived 
with pleasure, that a resolution has been 
introduced into congress by Mr. 


' Pott rs 
} 
; 


ef aring the system of paper money, 

and banking generdily, to be oppressive 
. } 

ous to our national liberty. 

>» Y ° 7 . 

Resolved, That we have viewed with 


sorrow and regret the eranting of nine | 


. Tk ee oe 
new banks by our state legislature al 


, : i their last session. 
then the makers and rulers of their own | 


They frame the} 


Resolved, That legislators who thus 
occupy their time, and spend their con- 
stituents’ money, il’ enacting monopo- 
lies for the benefit of the few, instead of 
just laws for the equal protection and 
advantage of all, are unworthy our con- 
fidence and our votes, 

Resolved, That we will give our votes 


to those men only whom we believe to | 


in favor of au equal republican system 
of guardianship and education, and to 
be opposed in principle to bank char- 
tering and every other species of mo- 
nopoly. 

Resolved, That we regard as impor- 


vr 
_ 


‘tant to onr cause, the holding of a 


STATE CONVENTION; and _ that 


we instruct our delegates in the General 


| Executive Committee to urge that mea- 


? 


that we suggest that, if such Conven- 


sure forward by all fair means; and 


tion be held, measuyes should be adopt- | 
ed to improve so excellent an opportuni- | 


ty of spreading abroad our principles, 
and thus refuting the slanderous mis- 
representations that have gone forth 
regarding therm, especially from one of 
the papers of this city. 

Resolved, That we recommend to our 
delegates in the Executive Committee 


‘firmness and decision (tempered by 


moderation) in all they do or say. 


| Conceiving that much 1s Jost both tothe 


interests and the dignity of our cause 
by atime serving and squeamish policy, 


_also, we view every truckling to preja- 


dice as a species of treachery to our 
cause, 

Resolved, That at our elections we 
support such men, and such men only, 
as will uphold our principles; deeming 
it infinitely better to lose our elections 
than to put in men who will defeat our 
ecuse. 

Resolved, That the foregoing resolu- 
tions be signed and published in the pa- 
pers devoted to our cause. 

JOHN MORRISON, Ch’n. 
P. C. Montgomery ANpDREWS, Sec’ry. 


Compliment to Col. Johnson.—A& 


recently held in that city, at which the 


following preamble and_ resolutions 
were adopted, 


Whereas, the right and privilege of 
assembling together, and expressing 
our opinion of public men and mea- 
sures, 18 guaranteed by the citizens of 
this free republic—and 

Whereas, attempts have been made 
and now are making, by certain indi- 
viduals, to produce a change in the 
laws of the Post Office department, by 
| preventing the transportation of the 
‘mailon the first day of the week— 
| which, if carried into effect, would have 
|a tendency to subvert our Jiberties, and 
| Secure, what we believe is intended by 
| 





its advocates, one step towards thecom- . 


plete assumption of power by the cler- 
sy; and believing that extensive reli- 
gious combinations, to effect a political 
J objects, if permitted to form, would 
| prove.extremely dangerous to the inte- 
rests gf. free people—and 

Wikfeas, it has become vitally im- 
| portant at this important period, for the 
‘leberal of all parties to use their utmost 
exertions in arresting the progress of 
the wide spreading ravages of bigotry 
and superstition which derived their in- 
fluence in the dark ages of human igno- 
'rance—therefore 
resoived, That we view with feelings 
lof regret and alarm, the unjustifiable 
‘exertions of certain individuals in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, to pre- 
vent the conveyance of the mail on the 
| Sabbath; and that, in our opinion, if 











|carried into effect, it would be in direct 
| Opposition to the spirit of our constitu- 
ition, and the ** Rights of Man.” 
| Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
‘meeting, the exertionsof Col. -R. M. 
| Johnson, of Kentucky, in the councils 
\of the nation, to defeat the projects of 
‘the ambitious and bigoted portion of the 
|community, who are attempting to effect 
‘an alteration in the Post Office laws, 
‘entitle him to our highest gratitude— 
‘and the talent and indepencence dis- 
| played in his Reports to congress, have 
secured to him a high rank among the 
|great men of our country. 
[A committee was appointed to 
transmit a copy of the proceedings to 
Col. Johnson, and also to call another 
| meeting when deemed expedient. ] 





| The Circulating Medium.—We hold 
that the money of a country, should an- 
iswer the double purposes of a measure 
of value and a circulating medium. Pa- 
'per is, in some respects, preferable te 
|metal as a circulating medium ; but it 
| never can serve as a measure of value, 


} 


.} unless it be the positive representative, 


dollar for dollar, of specie in the vaults 
| of abank or treasury. 


From the issues 
\of suck paper, neither a corporation 
/nor government, would derive any pro- 
fit; we cannot therefore expect that it 
will be brought into use, till the true 
doctrines of money are better under- 


GPUS ll Fs: ~|stood than they are at present. 
to the 1ndaustrious classes, and Gavuver- | . 


| For our measures of length, we se- 
‘lect articles possessing length; and for 
‘our measures of capacity, articles pos- 
sessing capacity. In like manner we 
should select articles possessing value, 
jor our measure of value ;—not articles 
possessing adscititious or supposititious 
|value, but articles possessing intrinsic 
value. Such articies are silver and 
‘wold. aber has been bestowed on 
ithem; and wher the farmer gives wheat, 
‘the produce of his labor, in exchange 
for them, he receives in return the pro- 
duct of the miner’s and smelter’s labor. 
So long as trade is carried on with gold 
‘and silver, there is an exchange of la- 
\bor for labor, in which values are ad- 
|justed with the greatest nicety. 
| Paper, as already observed, is pre- 
iferable in some respects to metal as a 
‘circulating medium, but it never can, if 
founded on credit, answer the purpose 
‘of a measure of value—it never can an- 
| swer the chief design of money. Found- 
fiw on credit, it fluctuates. with every 


| Mechanics.—We have been censur- 
‘ed heretofore for our denunciations of 
aristocracy ; but we are sensible. that 
we have not gone so far in this respect 
as our obvious duty demanded. It is 
in vain to deny that the working classes 
of this community have been and in- 
deed still are, subject to the influence 
of a bitter prejudice—a feeling of con- 
tempt, originated and nourished by the 
wealthy and aristocratic. Do they de- 
serve this? Is there any thing in labor 
—in the honest exercise of mechanical 
skill, ealeulated to degrade the person 
or the intellect ? 

“ But a mechanic—a vulgar mecha- 
nic !?—sneers some conceited sgrig of 
of aristocracy. And the senseless snear 
has operated like a curse upon the me- 
chanics of New England. It has driven 
them from the arena of intellectual ex- 
ercise ;—it has excluded them from the 
halls of legislation. But the delusion 
is passing off—the spell is rapidly dis- 
solving. The real worth of the mecha- 
uic is more universally acknowledged, 
his claims are beginning to be better 
| understood.— Essex Gazette. 
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Work l ug (laws Adoorcate. 
oo”. NEWYORK 
SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1830. 


EQUAL EDUCATION. 
Not daring to oppose openly a ReE- 
which 
shall afford the poorest man’s child in 


PUBLICAN SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 





this state equal means of instruction with 


the child of the richest, the enemies of 


our cause have adopted a new system of | 


warfareé—they would effect by stratagem | 
what they cannot accomplish by open 
combat. “Their efforts are now exerted to | 


to endeavor to induce the working men 


to quarrel about the peraits of the 
proposed measure, before they have ge- 


nerally understood and agreed upon 


the principle itself. They are endea- | 
voring to work upon the best feelings 
of our nature, and pervert them to their 


base purpose. ‘* We are in favor,” say | 


they, ‘of a republican system of educa- | 
tion, but we do not wish to force chil- 
dren from their parents, and to divest 
the parents of their right of guardian- 
ship and care of their children. Nor 


do we. believe it rioht,’’ they continue, | 
“that those who wish to educate their 
children themselves, should be pel- 
led to pay their share of a tax {or the 
support of a state system of education.” 
If working men will reflect for a mo- 
ment, they will not find it difficult to | 
detect the fallacy and hypocrisy of such 
reasoning, if reasoning it may be call- 
ed. Those who make use of the above 
language would imply that there zs a 
system of education advocated which 
would force children away from their 
parents; which is totally rause. No 
paper really or pretendedly 
the cause of the working men has ad- 
vanced an argument in favor of such a 
plan. It is a mere scheme to excite a 
prejudice against a republican system. 
Lhose who make use of this contempti- 
ble artifice prove that they are not in 
favor of a republican system of educa- 


ion, by saying that persons who choose 


i 
to educate their own children ought not 
to be compelled to pay a tax for a ge- 


neral plan. Ilow can a general system 


of education be supported, unless by 


the state? It would be a measure of 
public benefit—a public measure more 
beneficial than any which has preceded 
it; and should not all who participate 
in its advantages contribute, according 
to their means, for its support? Besides, 
RIGHT of 


havin P- Lilie unl 4 hain " 
born in this repuvic to equal means oO} 


it is the each individual 


education. Is there any one bold 


enough to deny this richt? It has been 
desi wen. ' oe he 
admitied, by adopting the principle of 


universal sufirage and equal eligibility 


to oflice. Of what use are these rights, 


without the knowledge necessary to be- 


x 9 ut + . ae 2 
nefit by them? We saw a naturalmed 


+ 


foreigner go to the polls at the last elec- 


tion with his certificate of naturalization 


could 


at the 


=. } } a 41 tc 3 
in his hand, boasting that they 


not prevent him from voting,” 


same time dropping into the ballot boxes | 


a set of tickets, (the last of three or four 


sets that had been thrust into his hands,) 


the names on which he did not know | 


and could not read! 


the right of suffrage to him 2 


the monopolizers of knowledge want to 


subvert the liberties of the republic? 


Aud of what consequence is it, whether 


the citizen is native or naturalized, if 


he is ignorant. Designing demagogues 


will make tools of both. 


there are few native citizens of this re- 


public, who- are so ignorant as to be 


7 
unable to read, yet they are ¢gnorant, 
and in 


° at ~ ! _ 
proportion as they are 60, 


are they liable to be deprived of their | 


rights or rendered incapabie of ex- 
ercising them. Wo American citizen 
vught to be ignorant; ALi 
have equal means of education, and this 
cannot be in practice a republic til] 
they possess those. means. 

Those whe insidiously and treacher- 
ously profess themselves in favor of a 
“republican system of education,” w hile 
they deny the right to establish it, (by 
contending that the state has no right 
to tax individuals against their consent 
for its support,) are enemies of uni- 
versal suffrage, and would undoubtedly 
destroy this right if they ceuld do it by 
the same means which they use against 
the right of universal education. But 
there is intelligence enough among the 
productive and useful classes to prevent 
their becoming the dupes of a cunning 


aristocracy under the guise of ‘ friends 
of the working meu ;” there is intelli- 
gence enough among them to know 
that they have a right to more ; and, if 
they can ‘save themselves from their 
rrienps”’ they will have more, in spite 


CATION. 


| son in the camp of the working men. [i 


'written, though well aware that there 


i was treason in our 


i brief outline of them. 


Of what use was | 
Vhat | 
better tools than the like of him would | 


it is true, | 


f ry " | 
ougint to| 


They 


will have a REPUBLICAN SYSTEM OF EDU- 


of all the efforts of their enemies. 





T , 
We have been led to make the above | 
remarks at the present time, by some 
There is 


recent developments, TREA- 


‘is no more, however, than we expected, | 


‘and we are glad that it has expused it- | 


selfin time. _We-have good reason for 


not being more explicit now. Let the, 
friends of equal rights be on their guard. 
There are faithful sentinels who will not 


fail to give the watchword when dan- 


ver approaches. 


P.S When the above remarks were 


camp, we had no 


idea that it prevailed to the extent which | 


it does. Since writing the article, 
we attended, last evening, a meeting of 
the executive committee, and we can 
hardly find language to express our 
astonishment atthe nature of their pro- 
ceedings. We have only time for a 
On the commit- 
tee being called to order, some remarks 
were made by one of the members, on 
the subject of education, and the pro- 
eress of our cause; after which the re- 
ports of committees were called for, 
and Mr. #ichk proceeded to read a re- | 
port fromthe committee on education; 
and a more singular document—a docu- 
ment more irrelevant to the purposes 
for which the executive committee was 
appointe d, more at variance with their 
with their previons course and their re- 


peatedly expressed st ritiments, 


and with 
the principles adopted by the great 
meeting in Wooster street, could not 


ll |, 


rr 
Weill De 


imagined. This document pur- 
ported to bea report of the ** commit- 
tee on education” ona report of the mi- 


nority of that committee, which latter 


report, tovether with a report of a ma- 


jority, and other documents relating to 
the subject of education, had been re- 
ferred to them, by the executive com- 
mittee, from all of which to make a 
This 


was the express purpose for which the 


general report on the subject. 


documents alluded to were referred to 


them. But they disregarded their in- 
structions, and reported on one only of 
the papers submitted to them, which ad- 
vocated a republican system of educa- 


’ 


tion: This system, the report stated, 


was the same which had beeh advoca- 
ted in the columns of the Daily Senti- 
republish d 


P iper. 


says, they added, (following in 


nel, in the essays which we 
land approved of from that 
| ‘These es 
the wake of the Hivening Journal and 
the Courier and Enquirer, with what 
intent the reader may judge,) were from 
Robert Dale 


therefore they could not approve of the 


the pen of Owen, and 


system advocated! The report con- 


cluded with resolutions denouncing the 


Daily Sentinel and all the papers which 


have advocated the system of education 
embraced in the essays above mentioned 


(Mem. We believe thatof the twelve or 


‘the working men, all have advocated 
such a system.) The report of the 


| education committee was adopted. The 


ne ‘ ~ 
| —yeas 25, nays 20—1 neutral; 47 out 


'of 70 members being present, including 


‘the chairman. 


we ; ; 
| We shall give the names on this 


the treachery of those who have thus 
stolen your confidence? Will you suf- 


your first attempt to emancfpate your- 


‘true to the working men, and will pro- | 


ithe TWENTY-FIVE. 


‘entirely out of order, the friends of | 


fourteen papers advocating the cause of | 


juestion was taken by yeas and nays | 


question, together with a full statement | 


thus suffer yourselves to be defeated by 


fer presses whose conductors have been 
With you from the very outset to be de- 


nounced by men who opposed you in 


selves, and only professed themselves 
in your.favor when they ascertained 
your strength? These questiofs we 





'submit to you, with full confidence that | 


, you will effectually counteract the de- 


signs of TRAITORS and the efforts | 


| 


of misguided friends. 
In justice to the executive committee | 





| 
as a body, we must say, that we are| 


. | 

confident that a majority of them are’! 
« © | 

}* . | 
bably reverse the proceedings which| 
have been adopted by the intrigues of | 
* Xu } 

These indi- | 
muster 
| 


strength, and, as the proceedings were | 


viduals took great pains to 


our cause were taken by surprize. | 
More next week. 
PUBLIC MEETING. | 
On Wednesday evening fast, agree- | 
ably to previous notice, a public meeting 
was held at the North American Ho- 
tel, Bowery, ‘ to celebrate the success 
of our working brethren of the cities of 
Albany and Troy, and other places,” | 
Mr. Hf. G. Guyon in the chair, and | 
Messrs. Clarkson Crolius, jr., and P. 


CC. Montgomery Andrews, secretaries. | 


Mr. Noah Cook delivered an address | 


to the meeting, which was adopted. 


As the call of the meeting was ano- 
nymous, the enemies of the working 
men, no doubt, thought it would be a 
eood opportunity to scatter a few fire- 
hrands among them; and we regret 
that any of our friends, if friends they 
were, 
ducement tothem. However, although 
the difierent parties opposed to the 
working men had probably mustered 
all their streneth on the occasion, the 
latter had a large majority, and al- 
though disapproving of the meeting, 
they resolved to defeat the intentions of 
their enemies, and patiently waited to 
hear the address which somebody had 


prepared for the occasion. This ad- 


dress, on the whole, was good; there 


are some parts of it, however, which we 
dissent from. We do not approve of 
denouncing that portion of the working 
men who are favorable to the doctrines 
of Mr. Skidmore as fanatics, or, as the 


address expresses it, ‘‘ a few fanatic 


9 


agrariaus.”’ ‘The working men need 


not resort to the prescribing policy of 
old political parties to attain their ends. 


They are not agrarians ; 
no doubt honest men among agrarians ; 
and why should they be denounced for 
a difference of opinion? Vhe working 
men have plainly stated what principles 
they contend for as a body; and that is 
enough. 
derstood, will not ensure them victory, 
they ought not to have it, for they can- 
not be just. We have had too many 
attempts at denunciation of late, and 
we begin to suspect the purity of the 
motives of those who are so ready to 
‘denounce. ‘There are those who con- 
tend fur foo much, and there are those 
little—both are 


'who coutend for too 


ithe working men. ‘There may be, and 
we have no doubt there are, houest men 


among both; therefore they should not 


| be denounced ; but the working men 


|contend only for what is right and 


Ma Me | 
practicable, ‘and they wilt not be sa- 
| tisfied with less.” 


| 


| Diffusion of Knowledge.—An article 
on this subject, in the North American 


' have been the engrossing political ques- 
‘tions in that flourishing little place for 
‘some months past. 


‘that the farmers, mechanics, and other 


should have held out such an in-'| 


but there are! 


If these principles, wel! un-' 


equally hostile to the true interests of 


referred, have not failed of diffusion be- 
cause they have notbeen duly apprecia- 
ted ; but because they have been held by 
their professors in a sort of selfish 
estimation ; because they have been| 


mankind, or-because it has been ima- 
gined that they would be soiled by too 
common use. Butit is the strong ten- 
dency of a liberal thought and feeling, 
at this day, to bring every human acqui- 
sition to a practical account; to make 
men in politics their own rulers, in re- 
iviontheir own guides ; to spread wealth 
by abolishing the laws of entail and pri- 
mogeniture,into general competence and 
comfort; and, as the best pledge and 
safeguard of all the rest, to call down 
knowledge from its proud and inacces- 
sible heights, to be the companion and 
cheerer of the lowliest toil and the hmu- 
blest fireside. Diffusion is the watch- 
word of the age ; and unless the spread 
of intelligence keeps pace with that of 
power, of wealth, and of religious liber- 
ty, it will become the motto of universal 
dissappointment and defeat.” 





A Sign.—We learn by the last Itha- 
ca Chronicle, that a meeting of “ me- 
chanics’. has been called in the village 
of Ithaca, to nominate a ticket for town 
officers. Masonry and antimasonry 


From our ‘own 
knowledge, however, we are convinced 


working men of the county of Tomp- 
kins will not be backward in asserting 
their equal rights, when they under- 
stand the principles which actuate their 
brethren in other parts of the state at 
the present time. 

The Next Presidency.—The names 


of Jackson, Jounson, Van Beuren, 
M4 


- New Paper.—We have received the 


first Qumber of a well executed and pro- 
mising paper, ealled the ‘* Union Vil- 
lage Courant,” and published at Union 
Village, in Washington County. The 
\considered too good for the mass of editor says that he is well disposed to- 
wards the working men, and that he 
will adopt, their principles, if, after ex- 
amination, he finds them correet. 
consider him or any other man who 
makes such an avyowal as firmly com- 


We 


mitted to our cause, and wiil therefore 
take the liberty of adding the Union 
Village Courant to the number of work-. 
ing men’s journals. A thorough con- 
viction of the justice of our cause 1s so 
natural a consequence of a candid and 
honest investigation that we look upon 
him who enters upon it as-already a 
proselyte.— Troy L°armers’ Register. — 
An acute descendant of our Dutch 
settlers, in conversation with one of our 
friends at the charter election, the other 
day, remarked, while speaking of the 
claims of two candidates, that the oné 
could no more be compared with the 
other than William B. Rochester with 
Clinton. But stop, says our friend, 
didn’t you vote for Rochester? ‘To 
be shure, [ did!” But how can you re- 
concile that vote with your present opi- 
nion—where’s the honesty? “TI did it 
for de cood of de party—I’d vote for 
de debbil himself, if ’twere for de cood 


of de party!” — Utica Mechanics’ Press. 


A public house in Yorkshire, (Eng- 








'land,) has a sign consisting of full length 


portraits, and in full costume, of four 
personages, as follows: A king, a sol- 
dier, a priest, and a farmer. It is eall- 
ed *‘ the sign of the Four Alls.” The 
king says, ‘* J govern all:” the soldier 
says, ‘I fight all:” the priest says, “ I - 
pray for all:” and the farmer caps the 
climax by saying, “* I PAY for all.” 





Clay, M’Ciain, Calhoun, and South- 
ard, bave all been mentioned as candi- 
dates for the next presidency. When 
the proper time arrives, we trust that 
the “bone and sinew” of the uation 
will, in their own way, bring their can- 
didate before the public. 


The Factions.—It is amusing to 


witness the display of half fight, ana | 


half sycophancy, exhibited by the parti- 
Zan prints, in relation to the opposition 
of the Farmers, Mechanics, and Work- 
ing Men, to the rotten of their 
several factions. 
ized by a fawn, and the next by a threat. 
One party calls it a device of the other, 


usayves 


_and the opposing hobby riders, charge | 
it upon their antagonists as a trick ‘to | 


circumvent their deeply plotted policy. 
They are all much mistaken; they 
'need not- abound so much in epithets, 
applied to each other, nor flatter them- 
selves with any assistance froma source, 
that apparently is so annoying them. 
The working men’s party will not bend 
to become the prop of any faction that 
has hitherto existed. Its course is in- 


dependent, its objects are entirely dis- | 


connected from any of the 
which elicit the bitter strivings of the 


present prominent politicians,—for it is | 


a party of principle—a party founded 
upon measures, and not for official pre- 

Itisa just and holy coinbina- 
the honest yeomanry of our 


cedence. 
tion. of 
country, to advance their suffering in- 
terests aud meliorate their condition; 
and let them who oppose it, beware 
what they do.—Rechester Examiner. 





From the Albany Micraseone. 

Mr. Microscope—[ am a hard work- 
ing man; but L like your paper because 
you publish facts, which ether papers 
refuse to make known. I want your 
advice. The other day our employer 
came into the shop, and was angry with 
me and Sam Jones, because we voted 
for what he called the Federals. 1 
told bim I knew nothing at all about 
politics, but when the time came for a 
veneral election, Ishould vote far that 
man whom IL liked best, let him be who 
he would: 
town officers, &c., I told him I should 
vote for those who I thought friendly 
to the mechanic and working man— 
those who wonld listen to any grie- 
we had, and protect us in our 
ust rights. ‘To this he replied—* Yes; 
put the party want to kill Gen. Jackson, 
and make us all subject to Great Bri- 
tain 3’? and talked a good deal about 


vances 


J 
1 
i 


|of this extraordinary proceeding, in| Review, thus sums up the character of one thing or other, which Sam Jones 


‘our next. At present we can only say, 
that of the TWENTY-FIVE members 
| of the executive committee who have 
| thus presumed to oppose one of the first 
| principles adopted by the first meeting 


of working men in November last; 


and contended for in equally unequivo- 
cal terms in the address adopted at a 


Dee. last, and reiterated “in decided 
language in three recent ward meet- 
ings; and, in fine, UNANIMOUSLY APPRO- 
BATED BY THE WORKING MEN OF New 
YorRK ON ALL OCCASIONS WHEN THE 
these: TWENTY-FIVE, a large pro- 
portion (we believe a decided majority, 
but of this hereafter) apposed us at the 
last clection. Working men! will you 





meeting of about 3000 on the 19th of 


SUBJECT HAS COME BEFORE THEM,—of 


| the present age :— 

“The error of past ages has been, to 
‘accumulate power, wealth, learning, 
and even religious responsibilities and 
trusts, in a few hands. Monopolies 
have not been confined to property ; 
| they have extended to knowledge too. 





the mass of mankind, ‘‘stand by thyself, 
for I am holier than thou.” —The paths 
of the scholar have led far away from 
the beaten track of common life. He 
has conceived himself to have little to do 
with the world at large; he has had 
few sympathies with it; he has felt lit- 
tle interest in it. He has éompared 
science indeed to the light of heaven: 
he has talked eloquently about its pro- 
perties; he has talked in figures ; he 
has not actually felt that it is one of the 
lights that men may daily walk by. In- 
deed, these primary interests and bles- 
sings of the world to which we have 





Science, as well-as religion, has said to | 


and I conld not understand one word 
‘about. However, Sam and I know a 


| 


| 


speak a word to us when election is 
‘over; and if Sam or I was sick for 
six months, that none of these gentle- 
men would care one cent for us or our 
families. ‘They are quite out of our line 
{—we want good, plain, honest men, 
that we can reason with upon any sub- 
ject which concerns us—men freefrom 
pomp and parade—men capable of 
judging of our wants, and desirous to 
redress them—men of some charity and 
fellow feeling towards the poor man in 
a hard winter—men who seek less after 
office, and more to do good to their fel- 
low creatures. Sam Jones says every 
word of this is true, and he and I would 
thank you to publish it. 
A HARD WORKING MAN. 


Witness—Sam Jones. 





\GJUNDAY LECTURES, at Tam- 
| b 
| 


One line is character- | 


motives | 


But as to the election for | 


thing or two—we know that some of | 
those purse proud office seekers wo’ut | 


: TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“wW.S,” «C.C. B.,” and ‘An Old Republi- 
can,”’ are unavoidably deferred till our next. 








inany Hall —Tomorrow (Sunday) in the mort- 
ing, on the qualifications of Teachers to teach Na- 
tional Republican Schools, and the manner in which 
they ouglt to be clected or appointed to such an of- 
fice. Jun the evening, on what 1s called Regenera- 
_ tion, showing the want of evidence of the possibi- 
| lity of such a change in nature: by Abner Knee- 
jland. In the evening, Miss WRIGHT will redeli- 
ver (as above) her lecture which she delivered two 
Sunday evenings past in the Hall of Science. Ad- 
mssion, 124 cents for gentlemen ; ladies free. 
May 22. It 


FEYO THE AFFLICTED.—SENE- 
J CA INFIRMARY, removed to 49 Canal st., 
| 4doors fom Broadway. Dr. SMI1H respectfully 


hinforms the public that he has commenced the Bota- 





| nical Practice of Medicine at the above place, where — 
he will be happy to become the instrumentof relieving 
the dis'resses, arising from diseases, of all such as ~ 
may please tu place themselves uader his care. Dr, 
Sanih’s skallin the healing art, originated from his 
being born and educated in an Indian territory, where 
he became acquainted with several languages of the 
; nations, which enabled him to obtain a knowledge of 
the latent virines of the vegetable kingdom, which 
contains, 1m his opinion, the oniv congemal and effec. 
tucly renovating bulinie mest diseases, together with 
many years prok ssional expernence in Phitadelphia, 
Baltimore, and A'exandrit, he trus’s he is now pre- 
| pared to be eninentiv usetul in. eradicating diseases 
and alleviating the sufferings of the «fil cied, and that 
without the use of mercury, The fol owing persons 
ave been curcd by me of various complaints of long 
Stiading ¢ 
Vir. @ FPF. Ciurk, 122 Canal street. 
Nir, Andrew Neison, 66 Eldridge strect. 
| Capt. Pollard, 72 Carmine street, 
Mr. Justice 8. Redfield, 26 Vesey street. 
Mr. Gi flert Dean, 66 E'dridge street. 
Mr. Alum Hampton, 87 Fulton street. 
Mr. Coarles Weighior, ‘Twentieth street, between 
Soventh and Eighth streeis. 
Mr. Johu Carnish, Newton, L. L 
Mir. Joseph Nickolep, 33 Anthony street. 
‘ire doin Froor, 73 Elizabeth street. 
Mr. Day, 15 Rivington street. 
N. BR. Conventent apartments are provided for 
private and confidential consultations. 
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F he THE PRINTERS OF THE 
8. UNITED STALES.—Of late the prices of 
al materia's used in making Penting Types have 
been greatly reduced and the facility of manufactur- 
ing greatly, increased. ‘he subscriber, therefere, 
| has been induced to make a proportionable reduction 
| in the prices, whieh, from the first of April, have been 
las stated in the annexed list, 

| ‘The character of the Type made at this Foundry 
is well kaewn to the Trade, who are assured that an 
|vegard to the quality of metal, finish, and durability, 
' 
1 











no deviation ls been made. 

He has on lfand a complete assortment, and can 
| supply any quenfity on a short note, He will be 
| happy to receive the orders cf his customers, whieh 

will have immediate at'ention. 
| Nierehanis who have orders from abroad can have 
offices complete, with Presses, and every thing neces- 
| sary Ws a printing establishwent, put up in the most 
| pe ricct manner. 
| Publishers are requested to give this advertisement 
a place in their papers a few times, to receive pay- 
| ment, Iwo Dollars, in type, or in settlement of their 
| accouats. 
RICTILARD RONALDSON, Philadelphia. 
| PRICES—At six months credit, for approved pa- 
per, or ata discount of five per cent tor cash. 


Pearl, per |b. $1 40 Enylish, per lb. €0 33 
Nonparetl, 93 Great Primer, 32 
Minion, 70 Double Prea, 32 
Brevicr, 56 =do. Great Primer, 32 
Burge-is, 46 Li rge letter, plain, 30 


LLony Primer, 40 


Scabbards and Quo. ; 30 





Small Pica, 38 lations, 
Pica, 36 


‘Lhe prices of other descriptions of type are pro- 
| portionally reduced, 

O d type received in payment at 9 cents per Ib. 
May 22. 


f RCHITECTURE.—-EDWARD 
wi J.. WEBB, having declined the Building Bu- 
siness in favor of his Son, will devote his attention 
to Architecture, Mensuration, and the Valuation of 
Buildings, particularly carpenters’ and jomers? work. 
Plans, [slevations, and Working Drawings furnished 
e prices. 





at reasonab! (ere 
N. B. Appraisements of Buildings injured by fire. 
E. J. W. will aiso attend as a Referee, or Arbi- 
trator, in any disputes regerding Bulldings, having 
and forty years’ experience as a practical by'ider 
| hod house carpenter, 
]52 Thompson street, 1330. 
P. S. Orders may be left at Mr. Lewis’s, corner 
of Broadway and Reed street. Feb. 6. tf 


HE NEW BOOK OF- CHRO- 

. NICLES, as translated from the original He- 

brew, by a learned Rabbi—price 6 cents, is for sale 
at 40 Thompson street. Mar. 27. 

“A N EXPOSE of the Rise and Pro- 

[®& ceedings of the American Bible So- 
ciety for sale at this office. Price ts. 


















/ A letter from Simon Slow to his cousin 


TT EIT, LP CERES 


—_ net 








From the Boston Patriot. 


Nathan Slow, in Maine. 


Boston, Fes. 10, 1830. 

Dear Cousin Nathan: Oi! Dobbin 
and I have got here at long and Jast. 
Dobbin is in as good case after the jour- 
ney as parson B. and [ as parson 5B s 
wife, and “that’s a circumstance. — 
We came from Lynn (the shoe place 
you know,) to Boston in five hours, 
that’s something to brag of. ‘* He de- 
voured the way before him,” as the po- 
et says. He had nothing else to eat, 
however. I took a cracker and a horn 
of real stuff at Lynn, which did me 
good. Damage six cents. ‘ By the 
living hokey !” but this a buster of a 
place. O! Nathan! Nathan! there are 


Richards when he’s courting Nancy.— 
His ‘eyes, you know, twinkle then like 
a frog under a bucket. Upon looking 
round, I saw, that the fellers in the 
boxes had a better birth of it, than Hec 
and I. So I guessed it would “be: a 
a good move to climb up.—I pointed 
Hec “‘ the way that he should go,” and 
he made but one jump to it, into a 
gentleman’s arms who was looking very 
amiable at a heavenly looking lady near 
him.—If he didn’t start like a cat from 
a kitchen window, then Sam Patch was 
a fool. The young woman (bless her 
pretty face) screamed and bitter scream- 
ed, * Ola! and O me!” but it wouldn’t 
do. Hee had got fairly up, and was 
wagging his stump of a tail, and beck’- 
ning me to foller. ‘‘ Soindeed I did,” 
or rather would, if the feller in black 





more things in this round world “ than | 
are dreamed of in your philanthropy,” | 
as the poet says. [am so flustered | 
with all the grand sights, that I don’t 
know where to begin to write about. 
When we (Dobbin and I and Hector 
the house dog) got into Washington 
st., Dobbin stopped short in the street, 
to see what was going on. ‘There were 
more folks than people. I tell ye.— 
Four dogs, with collars on, set upon 
Hee, and if he didn’t show them the 
real main grit, then there’s no pine trees 
down east.—While he was walloping 


’em the boys kept singing out to him, | 


“vo it my rum’un, that’s the sort, my 
sunflower.”’—Hec isn’t handsome but 
prime genteel; but he'll whip his weight 
in Catamouns, as you well know.—His 
fur is so thick that the deevils could’nt 
bite through it—‘t That’s a_circum- 
stance.” 

While we were stopping to see the 
fight, a grimmy feller of a coal carrier, 
run agin myteam. “ Vere the crickery 


you going,” shouted he. ‘ ‘To trim your! 


jackit, (or rather frock, for he had no 


jackit) you hawbuck,” answered I.—By | 


this time my corruption was up, and | 
longed to show him the plack ofa man 
that could heft an ox, and eat hin after- 
wards. 
saved him a bloody licking. 


He did’nt know, I was the toughest | 


hand at a wrastle in our town, except 
Jem Smith the blacksmith, and [I an’t 
afer him noday. Don’t tell him I said 
so tho’ for it may breed ill blood—not 
that I fear him, the paring of a turnip. 


whiskers had let me. He rapped my 
knuckles shrewdly, as | was struggling 
to climb up, with the tarnal horn handle 


But the people interfered and 


' 
| 


of his ivory headed cane, and I was 
forced to let go.— When I did I fell up- 
on the shoulders of « feller which broke 
my fall and his back. 

When the folks saw Hee standing up 
there like the devil incarnate smiling at 
me, and grinning with his white teeth 
at the feller in whiskers, who dar’not 
lay a finger on his bristles, the all laugh- 
ed and then shouted “‘ Heave him over.”’ 

Bime-by, a fine brave looking man 
of a constable came and punched poor 


| Ifec over with his club, which indignity 








I couldn’t resent because I couldn’t| 
what would | 


‘reach him, you know: 
'Hec’s son Pluto say, if he know- 
ed how his dad had been 
told him, when I catched him up my 
my way, down east, I’d let him know 
that the fist f held in my. hand weighed 
two pounds, six ounces, three drams, 





one pennyweight averdupois.—I can) 


'stave an inch board any day, with it, 
to say nothing of the nails, ‘ and that’s 
/a circumstance.” But my Ietter has 
'got so lengthy, that I must postpone a 
subscription of the performance till 
some future hereafter. From your 
‘lovely cousin, SIMON SLOW. 


Good Nature.—If it were not for a 
light breeze of humor now and then 
‘from the south, we should die of the 
blues. No editor east of New York 
dare be merry. It is wicked, very 
wicked. Nobody dare Jaugh, except at 


I’ve got a world of curious things to | the theatre, and that, we are told by 


tell you on, but I ha’pt got time jist now. | 
I’ve seen legislater making laws, and | 
seen the houses and the streets, and 
some queer looking bodies in them, 
which I will describe another time. 
But of all the brave shows I’ve seen, 
give me the Theatre for my money. 
They havea great many of ’em I spose, 
for they advertises lots of ’em. | hav’nt 
been but to one of the houses as 
yet, and can’t say any thing of the 
others, of course. 
make a pint to tell the truth always ex- 
cept when it is convenient to stretch the 
string a little. I never told that shirk 
of a taxgatherer, blast his picture! 
how much I was worth, into fifty dol- 
lars. But that’s neither here nor there 
—I merely write these remarks to let 
you know that [ wont tell you about the 
other theatres here, which I have never 
frequented, as they tell of the crickets 
doing. 


} 
| 
| 


A feller showed me and Hector the | 


road to the Theatre, for two cents, 
which IT took to be cheap for the money. 


He ‘“‘buggered my eyes”’ for not giving | 


him more cents than that, but he could- 
n’t come his nonsense over me, what 
knows the difference between a pig and 
apie. I asked a gocd natured looking 
gentleman, at the box offis, what. he 
would charge me for a ticket these 
hard times. I offered to pay him in 
butter and broomsticks, or any other 
wooden ware. He rather laughed at 
me, as I concluded, and telled me he 
couldn’t make no such swop.—l told 


him my butter was the real stuff, and | 


the brooms would sweep in no time. 


Ile said he couldn’t trade, and “that’s | 


a circumstance.” He asked one dol- 
lar for a box ticket (equal to eight 
brooms) and fifty cents for a pit ticket 
(equal to four brooms.) I bought after 
a good deal of chaffing, a pit ticket, 
and paid him down a twenty-five cent 
piece, (with the edges clipped off,) and 
three fur pence half pennies and six 
cents, all realand good money. 
leke drawing the eye teeth, paying 
away all this cash: but I was bent to 
cut a dash, and “darn the expense,” 
says I. 


I didn’t much relish the notion of! 
going into the “ pit,” as he called it, | 


for out parson says it is a blue blazer 
of a place.—I kept a red eye, I tell ye, 


as I went in, resolved to keep clear of 


peril, but I smelled nothing but lamp 
smoke, of which there was enough to 
shingle a meeting house, to be sure. I 
stowed away my cash in my boots, for 
fear, somebody might mistake my 
pocket for theirown. And “that’s a 
circumstance.”—Such accidents do 
happen sometimes, I am told, in the 
best regulated families. When I got 
in, | couldn’t see, there was such a 
blaze of light. Deacon Swipe’s barn 
burning down couldn’t hold a candle to 
it, no how. As soon as I could get my 
eyes to see what was going on, I stared 
like a rat in a cat’s mouth, or Tim 


' 


~* 


You know [ always | 


It was | 


the preacher, is ‘a school of vice and 
wickedness.’ People’s faces are as 
long as a lawyer’s writ, and need sha- 
ving twice a day. A fellow was taken 
before the police court, a short time 
since, for grinning at one of our con- 
stables. ‘he judges have all very so- 
ber faces, and he was mulcted by the 
court in a “pretty considerable sum,” 
and admonished not to open his mouth 
again, unless to put something into it. 
~ We always liked Noah of the New 
York Enquirer, because he never failed 
to be good humored on every occasion. 
He seldom offended any body, or any 
body him. Yet he was continually 


sparring with his brother editors. In| 


\the morning, he would Ict off a broad- 


in the evening, it is said, they might be | 
'seen arm in arm promenading Broad- | 
or at Morris’s eating blue point 


“way, 
oysters. We saw his name a few days 
ago, stamped in capitals on a wine cask; 
we would have given the price of the 
‘cask to have restored it again to the 
New York Enquirer. What a change 
(of condition! From surveying men 
things through a newspaper, to be a 
| surveyor of rum, sugar, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, nutmegs, soap, candles, and 
bear’s grease. We imagine, however, 
that the major never surveys a box of 
_champagne without cracking a bottle ; 
nor forgets an invitation to a launch, 
'where a lunch is always provided ; and 
come what come may, his proverbial 
good nature is never ruffled. 

There is in Camden, North Carolina, 
|a brother of the quill whom we are in- 
clined to consider as one of the most 


'agreeable fellows in the whole fraterni- 
‘ty. Although his weekly sheet some- 
times has the appearance as if it were 
intended for wrapping paper in a gro- 


_cery, we never fail to be amused with. 


the contents. The following is a spe- 


-cimen of his light artillery.— Boston 
| Commentator. 


| the quill editorial, to compliment each other 
| upon the exterior improvements of our out- 
| ward man—our own ‘folio of four pages.” 
| 'T'he editor of the Boston Commentator late- 
ly got into a flattering mood, and dubbed 
_our Journal * The saffron sheet’’—in requi- 
| tal of which politeness we sent him a num- 
ber printed upon a sheet of straw paper, as 
yellow as a Bostonian who had sustained a 
six months siege of the jaundice. Where- 
upon our friend of the **Commentator”’ trans- 
mits us one of his ‘ hebdomadals,”’ printed 
upon paper as blue as the most rigid zealot 
in all Massachusetts. Indeed we do not be- 
lieve there is a stocking throughout the * Li- 
terary Emporium” with a complexion so 
villainously indigoed. However, while the 
Commentator continues as intrinsically good 
as it is at present, Mr. Spurr shall hear no 
grumbling from us; even if he should send 
it to us printed upon osnaburg. But there 
is one thing in which we do think him a little 
cattawampos.* He still calls our paper the 





* We hold ourselves in readiness to give our au- 
thority for this word. It is strictly classical, as all 
hypercritical pedants will find whenever they venture 
upon a doubt of its legitimacy. 





sarved.—L | 


iside at Stone, of the Commercial, and | 


It is quite fashionable for us gentlemen of | 


“Jamden Cournal.” Now, if he stops not 
his fun, we will get Gates to anagrammatize 
his paper, as he has done once before, and 
call it A Torment Cometh.” 











ALUABLE NEW WORK. Will 

be published, as soon as a sufficient number 

of subscribers are obtained, ‘*GOOD SENSE: or 

Natural Ideas opposed to Ideas that sre Super- 

natural ; being a Translation from the ‘ Bons Sens’ 

ofthe Curé Meslier.” The work will be comprised 

in about 150 pages 12mo., and will be furnished to 

subscribers in boards, for 50 cents. . 

Subscriptions received at 40 Thompson st., by 

George H. Evans, and at the office of the Free 
Enquirer, in the Hall of Science. May l. 


ICE UNMASKED.—-This Day 
Published, and for sale at the office of the 
Working Man’s Advocate, 40 Thompson street, 
an dat the office of the Free Enquirer, “Vice 
UnmaskEp, an Essay: being a consideration of the 
Influence of Law on the Moral Essence of Man, 
with other Reflections. By P. W. Grayson.”— 
Price $1 00. A liberal discount to wholesale pur- 
chasers, Feb. 6. 
YHE SICK and afflicted in the city 
“ of New York and elsewhere, are respectfully 
informed that, at the sign of the Indian Heailng the 
Sick, corner of Grand and Crosby streets, the fol- 
lowing Diseases are safely cured with the Plants of 
this country by old DR. SMITH, viz. Optic and 
other Blindness, Deafness, Scrofula of the most inve- 
terate kind, and other diseases incident to the Human 
Body. The poor and destitute will be attended gra- 
tis. Jan. 10. ly 
DELPHI HOUSE, 103 Canal 
street, New York.—This superior building is 
now under the management of Capt. § W. BAR- 
| NEY, for the ensuing year. It is one. of the most 
|pleasant Boarding Houses in the city, for summer. 
Gentlemen can be accommodated with Board and 
| Lodging on moderate terms. Private Apartments for 
| gentlemen and their wives. The entrance to the 
' boarding and lodging part is no way connected with 
the public part of the house. Ward and Military 
Meetings, Committees, &c., can be accommodated 
with handsome Rooms, on the most liberal terms. 
The subscriber will devote his whole time to the 
comfort of all who will favor him with their patron- 
jage. To his seafaring brethren he need say no 
more than that he is a sailor himself. 


May 1. tf J. W. BARNEY. 
R PAINTING.—House, Sign, and Orna- 
namental Painting and Glazing, by 
D. McAFEE, 53 Vesey street. SIGN 
BOARDS of all kinds and sizes, kept on 
hand, ready for lettering, on the shortest no- 
tice. Imitations of WOODS, MARBLES, 
&c. &c. in the modern style. All kinds of 
work, at very reduced prices, executed with 

neatness and despatch. Nov. 21. ly* 
JT OTICE.—The celebrated Strengthen- 
ing PLASTER, for pain or weakness 
In the breast, back, or side; also, for Rheu- 
|matic Affections, Liver Complaints, and 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman 
street, 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are 
the instances in which the most salutary ef- 
fects have been produced by it, that it is 
with the utmost confidence recommended 
to all who are afflicted with those distressing 
complaints. The sale of this remedy com- 
menced in May, 1827, from this establish- 
ment, and the sales have been very exten- 
sive. It affords us great pleasure in stating, 





notwithstanding a condition was annexed to 


-each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the 
money should be returned, out of those 
numerous sales, from the period above men- 
tioned, up to the present time, ten only have 

been returned; and those, upon strict en- 
quiry, were found to be diseases for which 
they were not recommended. This we trust 

(when fairly considered) will be the strong- 
est evidence that could possibly be given of 
its utility. 

Where the applicants are kuown, no mo- 
ney will be required till the trial is made and 
approved ; where they are not known, the 
money will be returned, provided the benefit 
above stated is not obtained. 
| Apply at 38 Beekman, corner of William 
| street. 

Nov. 7. ly T. KENSETT. 
pr OSPECTUS of the DELAWARE 

FREE PRESS. “No opinion should 
be held too sacred for examination; nor too 
absurd for investigation.” It is designed 
that the columns of the ‘* Free Press” shall 
ibe open to the free, chaste, and temperate 
| discussion of all subjects connected with the 
welfare of the human family, fully believing 
ithat the cause of TRUTH has nothing to 
fear from investigation. 

One principle object of the “‘ Free Press” 
will be to awaken the attention of the Work- 
ing People to the importance of cooperat- 
ing in order to attain that rank and station 
in society to which they are justly entitled 
| by their virtues andindustay, but from which 
|they have been excluded by want of a sys- 
itemof Equal Republican Education. Such 
‘a system will be advocated by the “ Free 
Press.” 

We claim not to be sectarians, nor do we 
‘hold to speculative scepticism. We will, 
|however, invite to discussion, those senti- 
‘ments which have ever arrayed sect against 
‘sect, and at this day propose the unnatural 
‘union of Church and State, particularly 
‘through the late strenuous efforts to induce 
the national legislature to prohibit the trans- 
portation of the mails on Sundays. 

A summary of the most important occur- 

-rences of the times will be given in each 
number; together with a portion of literary 

‘and miscellaneous matter, original and se- 

‘lected. 

The editors do not wish to enlarge on the 

design of the paper, or to make great pro- 

/mises; but they assure their fellow citizens 
that it shall be in every sense of the word 
what it proposes to be, and what has been 
so long desired, and is now more than ever 
wanted in this section of the country—a 
“FREE PRESS.” 

Fellow Citizens'—Do we not behold vir- 
tue in rags, trampled beneath the haughty 
tread of vice in splendid apparel? Are we 
not frequently apprised of the most glow- 
ing abuses in church, in state, in country, 
and in town? And do we hear anything 
against these grievances except an occasion- 
al faint, unregarded, and ineffectual mur- 
mur? ‘To correct these evils, public opin- 
ion must be heard, and how shall it be ex- 
pressed except through the columns of a 
Sree press? 

The Free Press will be printed for the 
editor and proprietor, by Henry Wilson. 
It will be issued every Saturday morning, 
on a super-royal sheet, at two dollars per 
annum, payable half yearly in advance. 

Wilmington, Oct., 1829, 

‘(> Subseriptions received at the office 
of the Working Man’s Advocate. 








This medicine is the invention of 














A MERICAN STENOGRAPHIC 
ACADEMY—By M. T. C. GOULD, No. 
6 North Eighth street, Philadelphia.—Mr. Gould 
teaches persons to record the language of public 
speakers as fast as deiivered. Those who cannot 
attend his personal instructions, may acquire the art 
from this book—the 7th edition of which is now be- 
fore the public, price 50 cents. 
N. B. [his work will be sent by mail to any part 
of the United States, on the following conditions: 
If $1 be enclosed in a letter from a less distance 
than 150 miles, the writer will receive a copy of Short 
Hand free fom postage both ways. If from a 
greater distance than 150, he will receive two copies, 
paying his own postage both ways. Post Masters, 
and others, who prefer to pay their own postage both 
ways, will, of course, receive two copies in all cases. 
ic A copy shall be sent to the publisher of any 
newspaper in the United States, who will give this 
advertisement one insertion, and forward a number 
of his paper containing the same. Mar. 27. 


ALMER’S “ PRINCIPLES OF 
| NATURE.”—This Day Published, at 40 
‘Thompson st., ‘‘ The Principles of Nature; or, a De- 
velopment of the Moral Causes of Happiness and 
Misery among the Human Species. By Elihu 
Palmer.” With a correct Likeness of the Author. 
The work contains 202 pages 12mo. Price 75 
cents. George H. Evans, publisher. Mar. 13. 


HE APOCRYPHAL NEW TES- 

TAMENT, being all the Gospels, Epistles, 
and other pieces now extant, attributed in the first 
four centuries to Jesus Christ, his apostles and their 
companions, and not included in the New Testament, 
&c. From the London edition. 

A few copies of the above work have been receiv- 
ed, and are for sale, at the office of the Working 
Man’s Advocate, No. 40 Thompson st. Price 75 
cents. Jan. 2. 


ROSPECTUS OF THE NEW 

YORK DAILY SENTINEL—An Evening 

Paper, devoted chiefly to the interests of the mecha- 
nics and éther working men of this community. 

The neglected and suffering interests of this useful 
and important portion of our population, imperatively 
demand the immediate establishment of a journal of 
the kind now in contemplation—inasmuch as the con- 
ductors of our daily prints have conclusively shown by 
their cenduct prior to, and pending the recent elec- 
tion, that they are inimical to our dearest rights, and 
by consequence entirely unworthy of the confidence 
which has been reposed in them, and of the counte- 
nance and support which they have heretofore re- 
ceived from the producing classes. So long as the 
working men blindly followed in the wake of those 
would-be political leaders, and servilely obeyed their | 
ipse divit, just so long were their hopes flattered and | 
their feelings soothed by hypocritical professions and 
nnmeaning adulation ; but the moment.they became 
aroused to a just sense of the wrongs which had been 
inflicted on them, and resolved to redress their grie- 
vances in their own way, that moment the estimation 
in which they were held exhibited itself. The edito- 
rial batteries were simultaneously opened upon their 
devoted heads, and every missile which fulsehood 
could grapple, was hurled with a malignity and vio- 
lence which at once evinced their hatred and con- 
tempt of those, upon whom they had, with the pre- 
ceding breath, lavished their hollow hearted protes- 
tations of friendship and regard! The working men 
were obliged to contend against fearful odds. On the 
one hand, the hydra-headed monster, *f PARTY sPI- 
RIT,” reared his crested front, and threatened to 
crush them—on the other, all the influence which 
wealth and aristocracy could control, was brought to 
bear, and in the meantime, the public press, which 
should be the “ palladium of our liberties,” was kept 
in a state of subsidy. In spite, however, of the uni- 
ted efforts of their enemies, and a powerful comb- 




















nation of circumstances, the success of the working 
men, although not complete, was equal to their most 
sanguine expectations. They have shown to the 
world, that they are both formidable in numbers and 
respectability ; and that they are resolved speedily 
to wrest from the iron grasp of their oppressors, the 
power which has been so long and so tamely yielded 
to them. 

It must be apparent to the most casual observer of 
passing events, that a new and important era in our 
political annals, is about to take place—an era fraught 
with good to the producing classes—an era which will 
be hailed by every true republican as the harbinger 
of better days. ‘To aid in hastening the approach of 
this political millenium shall be the steady aim of the 
proprietors of the New York Daily Sentinel. 

It will not be expected, in the limits prescribed by 
a prospectus, that the undersigned shall enter into a 
minute detail of the principles by which they will be 
guided in their contemplated publication. Suffice it 
to say, that the Daily Sentinel shall faithfully and 
fearlessly advocate the best interests of the produ- 
cing classes, and will, as faithfully and fearlessly, op- 
pose, at évery step, the systems of political juggling 





which have, of late years, been practised by selfish | 
and designing individuals, under every specious garb, | 
to the great injury of the unportant interests of this | 
growing comouunity. | 

Pending the late struggle, the most untiring efforts | 
were made to induce the belief, that the working men | 
were opposed to our civil and religious institutions, | 
and in favor of an ** Agrarian law,” or, in other words, 
an equal distribution of property ; and, doubtless, a 
vast number of our fellow citizens, in consequence 
thereof, were induced to lodge their votes in the bal- 
lot boxes, in direct opposition to their own interests, 
Whatever might have been the views of a few indi- 
viduals, in regard to these subjects, we have no he- 
sitation in asserting, that the great body of the work- 
ing men were actuated by motives entirely different ; 
and are as much opposed to these chimerical schemes 
and visionary projects, as any other class of our citi- 
zens. ‘The proprietors of the Daily Sentinel, at the 
outset, think proper to disclaim all connexion what 
ever, either of a religious, moral, or political nature, 
with those who advocate and support principles con- 
trary to the spirit of our constitution, and whose ten- 
dency is to,promote anarchy and confusion in society. 

The undersigned will now candidly state the rea- 
sons which influenced them to embark in their pre- 
sent undertaking. They are all practical printers, 
(a majority of whom have heretofore been employed 
in the office of the ** Courier and Enquirer,”) and 
have, in common with their fellow laborers in every 
branch of industry, participated largely in the distress 
which pervades the producing classes of this com- 
munity. ‘They have observed men, who had no know- 
ledge of the profession, and whose interests were at 
variance with those of the craft generally, by a sys- 
tem of monopoly, grow rich upon the proceeds of 
their toil, while they themselves, after years of intense 
application of from twelve to sixteen hours per day, 
find themselves in the same circumstances, pecunia- 
rily speaking, as when they commenced. Of this, 
however, they have not hitherto complained. So 
long as they were allowed a scanty remuneration for 
their labor, they did not murmur—knowing by dear 
bought experience, that the receipt of any thing ap- 
preaching an equivalent might be looked for in vain. 
But even this has at length been denied them. The 
decree has gone forth, THAT THEIR FACES SHALL 
BE GROUND STILL FARTHER INTO THE DusT!,! 
But they “have forborne, until forbearance has cea- 
sed to'be a virtue.” Goaded by oppression, and 
lashed by tyranny, no alternative has been left them, 
but the one which they have adopted. Having re- 
solved to stand out boldly in defence of their inva- 
ded rights—rights which should be preserved invio- 
late—they appeal to their fellow laborers of every 
grade and calling, to extend to them a helping hand, 
and to aid them by their patronage, in their attempt 
to free themselves from the ruthless sway of oppres- 
sion. With this brief exposition of the causes by 
which they have been actuated, they leave the sub- 
ject for the present, relying fully on that spirit of 
JUSTICE, which is mherent in every honest bosom, 
for countenance and support. 

The New York Daily Sentinel will be published 
on a large imperial sheet, every afternoon, at the low 
price of EIGHT DOLLARS per annum, and in 
proportion for a shorter term. 

Yearly advertisers will be accommodated at the 
rate of THIRTY DOLLARS perannum, A pro- 
portional reduction for advertisements generally. 

[C_#* The office is now open at 25 William street, 
where subscriptions are received. 

P. C. MONTGOMERY ANDREWS. 
WILLIAM C. TAYLOR. 
WILLIAM J. STANLEY. 
WILLOUGHBY LYNDE. 

BENJ. HENRY DAY. 


CORNELIUS N. BURGES. 
Jan. 10, 1830. 


iC Subscriptions received at the office of the 





Working Man’s Advocate. 


ECHANICS’ HAT  WARE- 
HOUSE.—BREMOND & SANBORN, 37 
Bowery, have just received from the manufactory, 
and are now finishing, an assortment of Fashionable 
Hats. The recent improvements in the fabric enable 
them to offer Hats at the low price of FOUR DOL- 
LARS, equal in beauty of color and elasticity to any 
of the finest qualities, “ Mechanics and others wishing 
to purchase a Hat combining durability and elegance, 
are respecifully invited to call. Doing their work 
themselves, they are enabled to sell 6 per cent. cheap- 
er than can be obtained c'sewhere. 

N. B. Just received, an extensive assortment of 
youth’s hats, and youth’s and men’scaps. May 15. 
pret ser OF THE RURAL 

Repository, or Bower of Literature ; Embelish- 
ed Quarterly, with a handsome Engraving ; de- 
voted exclusively to Polite Literature, comprized in 
the following subjects: Original and Select Tales, 
Essays, American Biography, Travels, Notices of 
New Publications, Amusing Miscellany, Humorous 
and Historical Anecdotes, &c. &e, 

‘The character and design of this popular periodi- 
cal being generally known, it having been published 
nearly six years, and received a respectable and 
widely extended share of public patronage, and as it 
must be acknowledged to be one of the cheapest 
journals extant, the publisher deems it necessary, in 
his proposals for publishing another volume, to say 
more than that it will conti:ue to be conducted upon 
the same plan, and afforded at the same low rate, 
that he has reason to believe has hitherto given satis- 
faction to its numerous patrons. 

His exertions to render the Repository a pleasing 
and instructive visitor, will still be unremitting ; and 
as its correspondents are daily increasing, and seve- 
ral highly talented individuals, with the benefit of 
whose literary labors he has not heretofore been fa- 
vored, and whose writings would reflect honor upon 
any periodical, have engaged to contribute to its co- 
lumns, he flitters himself that their communications, 
together with the best periodicals of the day, with 
which he is regularly supplied, will furnish him with 
ampie materials for enlivening its pages with that va- 
riety expected in works of this nature. 

CONDITIONS. 

Tue Rurat Repository will be published every 
cther Saturday, on a superroyal paper of a superior 
quality, and will contain twenty six numbers, of eight 
pages each, besides a title page and index to the vo- 
lume, making, in the whole, two hundred and twelve 
pages, octavo. It shall be printed in handsome style, 
on a good and fair type, making a neat and tvsteful 
volume at the end of the year, containing matter that 
will be instructive and profitable for youth in future 
years, 

The seventh volume (third Vol. New Series) will 
commence on the 5th of June, at the low rate of One 
Dollar per annum., payable in all cases in advance, 
No subscription received fur less than one year. 


PREMIUMS. 


The fol'owing premiums will be allowed to post- 
masrers, editors of papers, and others, who will act 
as agents for the Repository. Those who will for- 
ward us five dollars, free of postage, shall receive 
siz copies, and any person who will remit us twenty 
dollars, shall receive twenty-five copies for one year, 
reducing the price to EIGHTY CENTS per volume ; 
and any person who will remit twenty-five dollars, 
sha'l receive thirty-one copies, and a set of Sturm’s 
Reflections .for every Day in the Year, plainly but 
haadsomely bound. 

That we may the sooner, and the more acurately, 
determine on the number of copies necessary for us 
to print the ensuing year, as an incentive to present 
exertions on the part of those who are disposed to 
assist us in obtaining subscribers, we offer the follow- 
ing additional premiums: To the first person who 
shal remit us twenty dollars, one copy of The To- 
ken for 1830, containing thirteen elegant engravings 
—to the second who shall remit us twenty dollars, 
the first and second volume, new series, of the Re- 
pository, or any other two volumes we have on hand, 
bound or unbound, as may suit the convenience of 
the competitor, and the same number of volumes to 
the first who shall remit fifteen dollars. To the first 
person who shall remit twenty-five dollars, one copy 
of The Souvenir for 1830, containing twelve elegant 
engravings-——to the second, the first and second vo- 
lume, new series, of the Repository. ‘To the first 
person who shall remit thirty dollars, one copy of 
The Talisman, containing tweive elegant engravings, 
extra copies in the same ratio with those who shall 
remit twenty, or twenty-five, and the set of Sturm, 
and first and second voiume, new series, handsomely 
bound and gifi--the second who remits thirty dollars, 
the same with the exception of the ‘Talisman. 

The successful competitors can have their books 
sent to New York, A'bany, Troy, or Hartford, free 
o! expense, and left at any place in either of these 
cities they may designate, subject to their respective 
orders. 

Names of the subscribers, with the amount of the 
subscription, to be sent by the Ist of June, or as soon 
after as convenient, to the publisher, WittiaM B, 
STroppDARD, corner of Warren and Third streets. 

Hudson, April 24, 1830. 

$C_7~ Editors who shall give the above a few inser- 
tions, shall receive our present volume, or the third, 
old serics, as a compensation, and the next in ex- 
change. ‘These who consider the whole too long fer 
insertion, and wish to exchange only, are respecifu'ly 
requested to publish the part relating to premiums. 
give the rest at least a passing notice, and receive 
subscriptions. May 8. 

O PRINTERS, BOOKSEL- 
LERS, and PUBLISHERS.—-JAMES 
CONNOR offers for sale, at his Type and Stere»- 
type Foundry, 107 Nassau s reet, Printing Types, 
at six months credit, or 7 1-2 per cent. deduction for 
cash, at the prices affixed. 

His type will be found as perfect, and made of as 
good materials, at least, as that manufactured at any 
other establishment: it is nearly all of an entire new 
cut; is lighter faced than any other exhibited, and 
will consequently wear longer, look better, takeless 
ink and less labor in working, than most other type. 


Diamond, per ib, $2 00 | Small Pica, per lb. $0 38 
Pearl, 1 40 | Pica, 36 
Nonpariel, 90 | English, 36 
Minion, 70 | Great Primer, 34 
Brevier, 56 | Double Pica, 32 
Burgeois, 46 | Six Lines Pica, } 30 
Long Primer, 40 | and all larger, 





Leads of every thickness aud size constantly kept 
on hand; Cuts of every description on metallic bo- 
dies; Presses, aad all other articles necessary for a 
Printing Office, furnished to order. 

Printers can be supplied with second hand type, 
which has only been used four stereotyping, on very 
favorable terms. 

Old type reccived in exchange at $9 per 100 lbs. 

N. B. Stereotyping of every description will be 
thankfnily received, and attended to with correctness 
and despatch. Mar. 27. 


OHNSON’S REPORTS.—A neat 


edition (on a sheet, suitable for framing,) of 
the two Reports of Col. R. M. Johnson, in the Con- 
gress of the United States, on the Sunday Mail 
Question, is just published, and for sale at the office 
of the Working Man’s Advocate, and at the Sub- 
scription Reading Room, Broadway, corner © 
Franklin street.—Price 6 cents. Mar. 27. 


UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at 40 
Thompson street, The Philosophical 
Detionary of M. De Voltaire. With a Life 
of the Author, and a correct Likeness.— 
Price—calf binding, $1 25, sheep, $1 00, 
boards, 75 cents. A liberal discount made 
to those who purchase wholesale. Feb. 6. 


ROSPECTUS of a Work to be 

- published by Subscription. S.A. Mackey’s 
Demonstrations of the Mythological Astronomy 
of the Ancients, and his Theory of Time, with 
plates and diagrams, and his notes considered ; 
with additional notes, by J. Watson, M. D. 

T’o be published in Three Parts, at 50 cents a Part. 
The subscription to be paid in advance, to Mr. 
KNEELAND, or to any person he may appoint. 

The publication to commence whenever five hun- 
dred persons have become subscribers, and delivered 
in parts upon its execution, 

Or if five hundred persons subscribe one dollar and 
fifty cents each, the whole work will be printed atone 
ttme, and delivered as soon as it can be se into 
boards—the Parts then to be delivered in Parts, at 
the option of the subscribers for Parts. 


EMOVAL.—DR. JOHN BAX- 
TER has removed to No. 26 Howard street. 
Mayl. 2t 
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